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THE limits within which the revisers have been 
perfectly free to act are clearly set forth in the 
words of the angel to Daniel — "I will tell thee that 
which is inscribed in the writing of truth." It may 
be that, like Daniel, we shall need to be strengtheneo, 
before we shall be prepared to receive their revelation. 
If however they have not travelled beyond these limits, 
and have come anywhere near to them, we shall at 
any rate receive enlightenment and instruction at 
their hands, and they will not fail to promote our 
edification and comfort. Representing as we do at 
our gathering to-day "The Dissidence of Dissent and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion," we at 
least have nothing to fear from Biblical criticism, 
however advanced it be, provided it is but true. Our 
only anxiety is to learn what is inscribed in the writ- 
ing of truth, and we are prepared to welcome with 
gratitude those who will consecrate their scholarship 
and their learning to the task of satisfying our need. 

We do not forget that the study of the word of God 
was at once the cause and the elBFect of our Protes- 
tantism. The revolt from the authority of the Church 
originated with those who had been earnest and devout 
students of God's word. Their labour and suffering 



secnred for ns an open Bible and the right to read it 
for ourselves, and the liberty to let it tell its own 
meaning and enforce its own truth. This revision is 
leading us all with fresh interest to the Bible, and 
the effect cannot fail to be that those who have been 
apologizing for Luther and regretting that the Reform- 
ation ever took place, will find that they make no 
headway with those of us who have learnt to study 
and therefore to value the scriptures of truth. 

To us it is of the extremest importance that our 
English Bible should be as true a representative as it 
can be made of the Hebrew and Greek originals. The 
Bible is all we have — ^it is our only treasure. We have 
no printed sermons, as Wesleyans have, which set out 
the lines on which our thinking has to be done, and 
beyond which we must be careful not to travel. 
Amongst us there are no authoritative creeds or 
articles to which we have pledged our adherence. 
Barring the fact of our independency, to which we 
stand pledged, we have no deeds by which we are 
trammelled. We are free to move as the Spirit of God 
moves us, and to us it is of vital importance that we 
should have the words through which that guidance 
reaches us in their present and corrected form. We 
have nothing to lose but everything to gain from a 
revision of the English Bible which shall make that 
Bible in a higher sense than ever the voice through 
which God speaks to us. 

I am not forgetful of the fact that there is in most 
of us a conservatism that leads us to say that the old 
Bible was good enough for our fathers, and that what 
was good enough for them is good enough for us. 
Further than this, I am not forgetful of the fact that 
there is in some of us a timidity which leads us to 
Hink that changes desirable in themselves may under- 



mine the foundations of faith, and that there is no 
knowing to what lengths men may go when they once 
begin to move. In reference to this conservatism, 
I should like to say this much. I yield to none in 
my recognition and appreciation of what the old Bible 
has been to our fathers and to our land. It is not 
that it has given a stability and fixedness to our 
language ; it is not that it has permeated our litera- 
ture and made itself felt in our national thinking 
and life. It has done more than this. It has in- 
fluenced our doctrinal beliefs, it has told upon our 
national morals, it has made itself felt in our social 
and political life. It has gone still further. It has 
touched and beautified our spiritual and religious life; 
it has been its psalms we have sung and its prayers 
we have offered. In life, when troubled and beclouded 
and perplexed, its light has guided; and in death, 
with all its unfoldings and possibilities, its promises 
have been our support and inspiration. I know all 
this, but I cannot forget that our authorised version, 
to which we are thus so deeply indebted, owes its 
power and its completness to the fact that it is itself 
a revision, not of one but of many previous versions. 
It would never have been to us what it is, if our 
fathers had been afraid to have the past touched or 
the old renovated, or the good made better. What 
our fathers did with the past we must do with the 
present, and music will slowly grow out of the new 
words and renderings of the revised version, and rever- 
ence for the work of our day may at some future time 
hold back the hands which as the years roll on will 
present the English Bible to our children in forms yet 
clearer and more divine because more truthful. 

I would however remind you that this is the cry 
that seeks to impede all social and political reforma- 
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tions. There is falsehood in the cry which we musfc 
all of us fight against. The world grows wiser as it 
grows older. We must adapt ourselves and our methods 
to the spirit of the times. The reform of 1832 was 
prodigious, but the reform of 1885 has not taken us 
beyond the needs and requirements of to-day. It 
would indeed be hard if the bible should be the only 
stationary thing amongst us, unless indeed it must not 
be altered because it cannot be improved. It will be 
a shame, if in every department we hail with delight 
the discoveries of science and the new teachings of 
learning, but declare that the scholarship which has 
given us a better text of Homer and Plato, of Yirgil 
and Livy, has nothing it can do for that of David and 
Isaiah, of Paul and John. 

And as to the timidity that would hold us back, it 
is not difficult to know what we ought to feel and say. 
Faith in right thinking and right acting is what we 
all need to be strengthened in. We must get out of 
the way of judging of actions only by results, and we 
must get into the way of doing the thing that is right 
and leaving the God of right to work out the proper 
results. Too often we are having questionable methods 
and things securing our support on the ground that 
good comes from them, and too often men would hold 
us back from right by the fear of the consequences 
that may possibly come out of it. Wrong is never 
justified by the good that may happen to follow it, and 
right is never to be doubted and distrusted because its 
effects are not always what we might have chosen. 
If any of us have believed things upon insufficient 
grounds, it is best for us to become aware of the fact. 
If our opinions have not always been right, it is never 
any disgrace to acknowledge that we have been wrong 
and to retrace our steps. I say this not because I 



believe that this revision is likely to lead to any unsettle- » 
ment of our faith, but simply on the ground that if it 
did, we should occupy a nigher position. I cannot 
however, disguise from myself the fact that it is saving 
us from the belief that our English version is indeed 
the very word of God to us. It is possible that our 
English Bible may become a fetish, and the change 
in its form may prevent the process which would com- 
plete its transformation into that from working to its 
end. I once heard a tutor of a college defend the use 
of the word wages, in reference to the salaries of mini- 
sters of the Gospel, on the ground that it was the 
word which Divine Inspiration had stamped with its 
authority, inasmuch as Paul had said to the Corinth- 
ians, that he had "robbed other churches, taking wages 
of them to do them service." If to one who knew 
Greek, the English had become the inspired repre- 
sentation of inspired Greek, it is likely to become so 
to a still larger extent to those who are indebted solely 
to it for their knowledge of the word of God. As an 
illustration of the kind of evil which may result from 
this, I quote a statement made by Mr. Craik respect- 
ing the Vulgate, which once occupied to Europe the 
same position that our English Bible does to us. " So 
completely was the Vulgate translation spoken of as 
emphatically the very word of God, that in a work 
published in 1498, a Eoman Catholic theologian thus 
comments upon the statement in Genesis i. 10 : "The 
gathering together of the waters called He seas." 
The Latin term for seas is ** Marian On this ground, 
the writer asks, "What is the gathering together of 
the waters but the accummulation of all graces into 
one place, that is, into the Virgin Mary? (Maria). 
But there is this distinction, that Maria (the seas) has 
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the (i) short, because that which the seas contain is 
only of a transitory nature, while the gifts and graces 
of the blessed Virgin (Maria) shall endure for ever." 
If this revision should save us from puerilities of this 
order which have no foundation, save that which per- 
haps a mistaken translation may supply, the labour 
spent upon it will not be lost. 

In the midst of the fears which these suggestions 
may engender in the minds of the timid, there is one 
strange fact full of encouragement which we ought 
not to lose sight of. I suppose that of all the doctrinal 
changes that have taken place in the present century, 
and there is really no doubt that many of the ola- 
fashioned beliefs are becoming curiosities, there is 
none so marked as that which concerns the verbal in- 
spiration of the scriptures. It is the exception and 
not the rule now to meet with anyone who believes in 
this verbal inspiration. This does not mean that we 
have lost faith in inspiration — ^that belief is as firm as 
ever — ^but the inspiration that is now believed in is the 
inspiration not of words but of men. As long as the 
old theory was held the value of textual criticism was 
underrated. In a general sense the words were be- 
lieved to be inspired, but nobody seemed to attach 
much importance to the study and investigation of 
the words themselves. Manuscripts were neglected, 
comparisons were not instituted, evidence was not 
weighed, and the words were left to take care of them- 
selves. With the progress of the change I have 
referred to, another marked change has come. No 
sooner did we get to believe in inspired men, than 
importance began to attach itself to the words of these 
inspired men. An impetus was given to textual criti- 
cism such as it never before had, and the greatest 
anxiety, though it is known that no important doctrine 



is touched or historical fact questioned, is now felt to 
surround the minutest details of the exact words act- 
ually used by the sacred writers. All this is readily 
understood. The men with all their peculiarities and 
idiosyncracies were inspired, and the action of these 
elements is left to play upon the form of their writings. 
Isaiah and David have styles as marked as are those 
of Carlyle and Macaulay ; John and Paul have their 
own style as truly as Addison and Milton. Words 
and expressions are found which are peculiar to each 
writer, and each has been left to express in his own 
human form divine truths. It is not only a lesson in 
charity, that the spirit of God may work through 
agencies that are not in harmony with our tastes, but 
it is a wider lesson that reaches us, namely, that the 
human element is to be taken into account. The 
healthiest sign of modern criticism is this concern for 
minute details. In the presence of such a fact we 
may proceed without fear to the examination of any of 
the results which may be brought to light by the 
highest learning of the day, assured that though they 
may in themselves be but trifles, they are the indica- 
tions of a reverence which makes us take off our shoes 
from our feet whenever the presence of God is recog- 
nized and the voice of God is heard. 

I believe I only represent the feelings of most 
present, when I express thankfulness that after fifteen 
years of honest, consecrated labour, the authorised 
version has been revised. It would be ungenerous to 
take no notice of the many private attempts at revision 
which have been made in this country and in America. 
They have prepared the way for the great work which 
has just reached its completion. Our authorized 
version has held its position longer than any of its 
predecessors, and if the revised displaces it within the 
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same period as that which transpired before it took 
the place of the Geneva, we need not be suiprised at 
the slowness with which the new supersedes the old. 
The desirability of the work has long been felt, but I 
doubt whether the scholarship, either as regards the 
Hebrew or the New Testament Greek has been ripe 
for it at any earlier period than the present, even if it 
has reached sufficient maturity now. Certainly the 
work of revision is never safe in the hands of one man, 
or in the hands of many men of one party. Probably 
we could not at any earlier period have secured the 
joint services of Conformists and Nonconformists — of 
English and American Divines. The large-hearted- 
ness that brought them together and made it possible 
for them to work harmoniously, is as marked as the 
scholarship which has conducted their labours to issues 
in which I think we all have reason to rejoice. 

Four years ago it was our privilege to receive the 
New Testament portion, and now we have just had the 
Old Testament placed in our hands. Judging from 
the reception which these diJBFerent portions have as 
yet received, I suppose there is no fairer way of put- 
ting the verdict that has been passed than this. The 
New Testament revisers have been praised for their 
Greek and the Old Testament revisers are being 
praised for their English. It used to be said that the 
undergraduates of our Universities were afraid to read 
their Greek Testaments on the ground that its Greek 
was so defective and bad, that it would be sure to 
spoil the purity of their Greek style. Now the English 
of the New Testament is held up to contempt as some- 
thing that will spoil the English of its readers. That 
is to say, the onginal writers of the Greek bear the 
same relation to the Greek in which they wrote as the 
revisers do to the English into which they have trans- 
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lated ; it is not possible to take either one or the other 
as a model. I protest against the injustice of the 
criticism, but the revisers have the consolation of 
knowing that they are faring no worse than the 
authors they have made us more familiar with. I con- 
fess mv fear is that if we must praise the Greek of the 
New Testament revisers at the expense of their English, 
we shall be forced to go on to praise the English of the 
Old Testament revisers at the expense of their Hebrew. 
And yet even this criticism seems ungenerous, for there 
is not one of them who does not Imow more Hebrew 
and Greek than all of us put together, and probably 
quite as much if not a little more of English. 

But the two revisions must not and cannot be 
judged of in the same way. The New Testament 
revisers had practically to make a new text os well as 
to revise an old translation. It is well known that 
the text which the authorized represented was a very 
imperfect representative of the text which a wide and 
extensive comparison of Greek manuscripts would force 
us to adopt. In fact, the Texttcs Rec^tus failed through 
no fault but rather through the misfortune of its 
framers. They did not, it is true, use all the aids in 
the shape of manuscripts that they might have done, 
and even those they did use were not very carefully 
edited. It must not however be forgotten that multi- 
tudes of manuscripts are now known and classified 
the existence of which was then unthought of, and the 
oldest and most valuable of the existing manuscripts 
were then unknown. The materials for arriving at 
the text as it left the hands of the Evangelists and 
Apostles have grown enormously, and the skill which 
teaches the right use of these materials is developed 
now, whereas it had then no existence. In Westcott 
and Hort's text we may have greater certainty that we 
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have the words the authors used than we have about 
any classic author, and ahnost as much certainty as we 
have that our authorized Bibles of to-day represent 
the printed Bibles of 1611. Practically then the New 
Testament revisers had not only to improve a transla- 
tion which was acknowledged to be defective, but they 
had to improve upon the faulty text, of which that was 
a translation. My own opinion is, that both as to the 
Greek and the English as its representative, they have 
laid us under obligations which we have been slow to 
recognize. Here and there there may be a bit of 
English, the flow of which is not quite so easy as we 
might like, and now and then one meets with render- 
ings which our individual tastes might have suggested 
alterations in — but what is the chaff to the wheat? 
The English reader of the New Testament to-day can 
better judge of the meaning of the Greek than the 
Greek scholars of the 16th century could, and in all the 
new versions which may be made into other languages 
by English scholars, even with its aid, blunders which 

Eerhaps originated in the Yulgate and were sustained 
y the defective Greek of the translators, will never 
again be repeated. It will occupy a higher position 
as the years roll on, and if we live long enough, we 
shall wonder at the slowness with which we appreciated 
its faithfulness, its beauty, and its accuracy. 

I need hardly remind you that the Old Testament 
revisers have had a very different and in some respects 
a much harder task to perform. Since the 17th cen- 
tury, Hebrew scholarship has wonderfully advanced. 
The grammar of the language has been reduced to 
order, and light has fallen upon the language itself from 
the study of kindred tongues. The possession of the 
few then has become that of the many now. But no 
one can say, in spite of all that Gesenieus and Furst 
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and Ewald — not to speak of our own scholars — have 
done, that the science of textual criticism has advanced 
to such perfection in reference to the Old Testament 
as it has done in reference to the New. The materials 
for a new text have not yet been gathered together, 
and practically the text of the revisers is that from 
which the authorized version was made. In Greek 
manuscripts we can go back to the 3rd century, and 
in the Yulgate of the 5th century we have practically 
the Latin version of the early part of the 2nd century, 
which was certainly made from manuscripts older than 
any we now possess, and may have been made from 
manuscripts very little remote from the original manu- 
scripts themselves. In reference to the Hebrew, we 
are under this disadvantage, we have no older manu- 
script than one of the 10th century. We come nearer 
by centuries to the Greek originals than we do to the 
Hebrew ones. It may be that there are, hidden from 
us at present, priceless copies of the Old Testament 
text which in due time will come to light. As it is 
the collation of the manuscripts known to exist will 
probably not alter materially the text as we now have 
it. Of course our revisers have not been dependent 
solely upon the text itself. Alternative readings have 
been within their reach, and they have not been left to 
conjecture and probability as to the readings which are 
of the greatest weight. There are various old versions 
which have lent important aid. Foremost amongst 
them the Septuagint takes a place that is unique. It is 
the oldest translation of any book in the world. The 
circumstances of its origin, as usually set forth, are 
probably untrustworthy and legendary. Hebrew had 
ceased to be a spoken language for 200 years when the 
earliest portion of it was produced. It was without 
much doubt executed at different times, as it certainly 
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in diflPerent portions is of different value, the earliest 
portion having probably been made as early as 280 B.C. 
and the latest not later than 1 50 B.C. It is the living 
representative of a text older by more than a thousand 
years than the oldest Hebrew manuscript now known. 
It is on the whole a marvellous testimony to the fact 
that our Hebrew Bible of to-day is substantially that 
which the Jews read when their language ceased to be 
spoken. It is true that the signs are clear that the 
present vowel system with which we read the Hebrew 
did not then exist, and that the present form of writ- 
ing the letters was then unknown. It is also true, 
that variations which exist indicate either that the 
translators misunderstood the Hebrew as we now have 
it, or that the Hebrew they read was not that of the 
Masoretic text as we now have it. All this must be 
granted, and yet the fact that it was from it the 
Gentile world received the scriptures of the Jewish 
Church, and that its language decided the form in 
which Hebrew thought and truth should be presented 
to the world, and became the medium of communicat- 
ing Christian truth and teaching and doctrine, give it 
an importance which has never been sufficiently recog- 
nized. The Greek of the Septuagint has much to do 
with the Greek of the New Testament, and we may 
yet come to see that the departures in it from Classic 
Greek are no mere barbarisms and vulgarisms, but 
have a meaning and method of their own. This is 
the chief of the many versions the readings of which 
have had to be weighed by our revisers and by which 
their renderings into English have had to be deter- 
mined or influenced. 

I need not tarry to tell you much about other Greek 
versions, which were either new translations from the 
Hebrew or versions of this Septuagint, which have 
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also been nsed by the revisers. Foremost amongst 
them there comes the version of Aqrrila, which was a 
new translation from the Hebrew for Christian readers 
in the 2nd centniy. Against it the same complaint 
has been made that onr own revised Testament has 
been assailed by — it was so literal that those only who 
understood Hebrew could understand it, which I sup- 
pose is what the critics mean when they tell us that 
the Greek of the English is better than the English of 
the Greek. This again represents an older text than 
any now existing. Then again there is the version of 
Theodotion, which is a revision, and that of Symmachus. 
In addition to these versions, there is the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which besides alterations afiPecting the 
chronology, differs from our Pentateuch in many 
material points. There are other versions to which I 
need not call special attention, but it would be un- 
pardonable not to say something about the Yulgate, 
from which for a thousand years Europe at least 
learned all that it knew of the word of God. The old 
Latin version made in the 2nd century in North Africa 
was, as far as the Old Testament is concerned, made 
from the Hebrew, with the exception of the Psalms, 
and for the New Testament, it was made from older 
manuscripts than those which take us up almost to the 
times when the distance between the writers and the 
translators can be measured by very few generations. 
This version was afterwards superseded by that of 
Jerome, who in the 5th century re-translated the 
Hebrew into Latin, leaving however, it is said, the 
New Testament portion pretty much as he found it. 
This revision, called the Vulgate, was the one from 
which our first English translation, that of Wiclif , was 
made, and it has had a marked influence on our own 
and aJl other European translations, and from its in- 
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trinsic worth possesses a value which must be recog- 
nized as having some authority in determining Hebrew 
readings in all disputed and debatable points. 

The question however in which we are most inter- 
ested is this — to what extent have these aids been used, 
and with what results? I need hardly remind you 
that no reader of a translation can ever be in so good 
a position as the reader of the original. This must 
always be true in an eminent degree of Hebrew trans- 
lated into English. The language is only a very 
limited one — "the number of distinct roots in the 
ancient Hebrew may be reckoned rather under 2,000, 
and the number of words altogether does not probably 
exceed 7,000 or 8,000." Yet it is a language full of 
poetical words, and there is instruction in the root idea 
of the most ordinary words. "Thus for instance, the 
usual term for " meek " is derived from a radical word 
signifying "to afflict," thus intimating the well-known 
connexion between sanctified sorrow and the grace of 
meekness. The usual term for " wicked " comes from 
a root that expresses the notion of restlessness, tumuUy 
or commotion, — "There is no peace saith my God to 
the wicked." A " sinner " is one who misses the mark; 
who turns aside from his " being* s end and aim," even 
the favour and enjoyment of God. To " delight in " is 
radically "to bend down" towards it, such a direction 
of the body being an outward expression of inward 
complacency. " Righteousness " is properly that which 
is perfectly straight, "Truth " is that which infirm or 
stable, "Vanity," that which is empty, "Anger" is 
derived from a root meaning to breathe, quick breath- 
ing being one of the external signs of irritated feeling. 
With all its paucity of words, it is a language singu- 
larly rich in its power of expressing definitely its 
meaning. There are no less than six words which 
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may be widely translated by one word man — but the 
shades of meaning vary between the name of the 
species, the name of the male, the name of a husband, 
the name of a hero — wider differences than are found in 
the Greek anihropoa and arier, and the Latin homo and 
vir. There are seven or eight terms for rain — and 
the particular word used will indicate all the differ- 
ences that we express in such words as a mist, a drizzle, 
a storm, a hurricane. There is one word for "sleep," 
another for "slumber," and another for "deep sleep." 
There are twelve terms reducible under the same 
generic notion of " seeing," and seven or eight under 
that of "speaking."" I have taken these illustrations 
of the copiousness, the picturesqueness, the figurative- 
ness of the language from the writings of one to whom 
the study of the language was a living passion. I 
refer to the late Henry Craik of Bristol. It is easy 
to see from this that it is utterly impossible that every 
shade of meaning in the Hebrew should be expressed 
in English — much must inevitably be lost in the trans- 
lation, and the very best translation must in fulness 
and beauty fall below and imperfectly represent the 
original. 

But now recognizing the impossibility of any version 
representing the original in its entirety, the point of 
interest to us is to know to what extent the revisers 
have succeeded, and what the obligations are under 
which they have laid us. It seems to me thei height 
of unfairness to try to turn into ridicule the painstak- 
ing and conscientious labour of all these Biblical 
scholars, given without reward and with no stint for 
the last fifteen years, because of one or two unfortunate 
expressions which it may be the necessities of either the 
Hebrew or the English required. This sort of criti- 
cism has been very freely bestowed on the New Testa- 
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ment, and there are not wanting indications that the 
Old will be subjected to the same treatment. Already, 
Martin Tuppbb, who in my judgment is neither the 
chastest or most exact writer of English, even in 
poetry, where license proverbially reigns, has sought to 
nickname the revision The Caper-berry Bible. If he 
had read a little more of it, he would have found 
several expressions which would have suited his pur- 
pose more admirably. For instance, he might have 
called it "The Juice of the Purslain Bible," or "The 
cluster of Henna Flowers Bible," or "The cleanse 
your hands with lye Bible." But there is a monstrous 
unfairness in the exaggeration of little faults, and the 
real question is whether any better English expi'essions 
could be found which would more adequately represent 
the original. In my judgment it is better in such 
cases to have a translation that needs explanation, and 
which when explained becomes perfectly intelligible, 
than one which seems simple but is really misleading. 
A translation may of necessity be a commentary, but 
it has no right to become a paraphrase. 

I take it however that this is not the spirit in which 
we who are students of the Bible receive the revision — 
we want to know what we may gain, and to find out 
what if anything we have lost. Probably the first 
thing that strikes us is the form in which the book 
now presents itself. The chapters and verses prac- 
tically disappear, and the sense now regulates the 
paragraphs. The blank verse is printed as poetry, 
and the parallelism of the Psalms makes the whole 
book instinct with new life. When we think of the 
change thus effected, one finds in the survival of the 
Bible under the old treatment another instance of its 
divinity. Macaulay would never have been re-printed, 
if his paragraphs had been split into verses, and Milton 
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would have been unknown to us if he had given his 
poems to the world as Hebrew Poets have been pre- 
sented to us. More than this, the headings are gone 
and the summary of the contents of the chapters. 
Many of these were misleading, and it was hard to 
correct them without being biassed by one's theological 
beliefs. It was best to discard them. Whenever the 
Bible Society gains the right of printing this revision, 
it will for the first time in its history be able to do in 
reality what at present it only does in name, give us 
the word of God without note or comment. 

All this however affects the form and not the sub- 
stance: the authorised untouched might have been 
given to us in this way. There are changes which we 
all have looked for — have they come ? One naturally 
expects that old words which have become obsolete or 
that have changed their meaning should no longer be 
found, and that we should be able to read our Bibles 
without needing a glossary to be appended to them. I 
doubt whether the revisers, though they have removed 
some obsolete forms, have gone as far in this direction 
as was desirable. 

Dr. Nbwth has given us a list of 47 words found in 
the Old Testament which he declares to be without 
meaning, even to an educated reader, but only 18 out 
of the 47 have been removed. This list is wider than 
in my judgment it need have been, but when I re- 
mind you that amongst the words left there are to be 
found, coUops, helve, knop, muflfler, neesing, ouches, 
scall, scrabble, tabering, tache, I think all will agree 
that they have not been reckless in their changes. 
Again, Dr. Newth gives us another list of 66 words 
found in the Old Testament which he says would not 
convey the meaning the translators intended to those 
who understand them in the sense in which they are 
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at present used. Of these 66 only 28 have been 
changed. Many of these words I personally should 
not have put amongst words liable to be misunder- 
stood, but the words left include, clouted, confection- 
ery, duke, poll, prevent, scrip, shroud, sottish, the pre- 
sent meaning of all of which diflPers from the old. 
Passing from Dr. Newth to Aldis Wright, the 
learned secretary of the revisers. In his Bible Word 
Book he gives us many words which are no longer 
used in their original signification, if they are used at 
all. Taking specimens almost at random, it is sur- 
prising to find that the word occurrent in "evil occur- 
rent ;" possess in "let us go and possess it," in the 
sense of seize ; power in " all his power with him," for 
army ; prognosticators in " monthly prognosticators," 
used for weather prophets ; rehearse without the idea 
of repetition, which formerly belonged to it ; goodman 
for master; carefulness in "drinking water with 
trembling and carefulness;" a work in "do set the 
people a work," where the revisers have made the 
improvement of forming the two words into one ; 
sottish, in " they are sottish children," where the word 
is evidently used of silly and not drinking children ; 
one is surprised to find that these words are still 
found. And on the other hand new words which are 
for the first time used, which displace misreadings, and 
so far are improvements, are in some instances com- 
paratively unknown and will need explanation, such as 
Basilisk, Asherah, Azazel, the Arabah. It would have 
been an improvement if some of these alterations had 
been carried further. It is I know a national loss to 
lose one good word, and as long as a word is in the 
Bible, it is not dead to the language. At the same 
time we want our Bible to be a living Book, and not 
the storehouse of the fossil remains of the language of 
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a bygone age. It is not for the antiquarian that it 
exists, but for the men who are tr3ring to find the will 
of the Father, and the more plainly and intelligibly 
that will is set forth the better will it be for all such. 
But even these changes, important as they are, are 
not vital, and the labour of revision would have ex- 
ceded its reward if this were its only result. It is in 
little things which at first we may pass by unnoticed 
that we realize our gain. There is hardly a page in 
which by the omission of the article, or the substitu- 
tion of the definite for the indefinite article, or vice 
versd, or by a change in the preposition, or still more 
frequently by a change of tense, obscurity does not 
pass into clearness, and we feel that difficulties have 
disappeared and the meaning has been made intel- 
ligible. The discussion about what "the great trans- 
gression " is, ceases now that we read " I shall be clean 
from great transgression." The unmeaning words of 
Isaiah become intelligible now that we read, "Ye shall 
lament upon the breasts, for the pleasant fields." One 
is no longer left to wonder how Josiah managed to 
bring the grove out of the house of the Lord and bum 
it at the brook Kidron, for one sees that it was the 
Asherah he brought out and burnt, and when one 
learns that that was only a wooden image, the whole 
thing becomes intelligible. The woman who cast the 
millstone at Abimelech is now seen to have done her 
work thoroughly, and although one wishes the Genevan 
vividness had been retained — "and break his brain- 
pan," it is a comfort that the obsolete form — "and all to 
brake his skull," disappears. Job's words, "Ye over- 
whelm the fatherless, and ye dig a pit for your friend," 
are now more sensible — "Yea ye would cast lots for 
the fatherless and make merchandise of your friends." 
Again, Job's words, "If not, where and who is he?" 
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become intelligible when read — "If it be not he, who 
then is it?" "I will leave my complaint upon my- 
self," is less dear than "I will give free course to my 
complaint." The words of Zophar — " Their hope shall 
be as the giving up of the ghost," become instinct 
with meaning when read, "their hope shall be the 
giving up of the ghost." 

It is pleasant to have these and innumerable other 
minor obscurities cleared up, and the careful reader 
will find the whole Bible full of such improvements. 
Even in this direction however caution, perhaps undue 
caution, has been observed. We would have liked to 
have seen the fact that it is unbridled passion, and not 
mere unstable weakness that is condemned in Jacobus 
words to Reuben, "unstable as water thou shalt not 
excel," where apparently in trying to improve the excel 
they forgot the improvement that was needed in the 
unstable, and mistook the word which most needed to 
be changed. I should have been pleased to have seen 
the real meaning of "regard not your stuff" indicated. 
One would have liked too to have had some imtima- 
tion of the fact that Elisha's friend was not noted for 
her size, and it would have been preferable for Job to 
have told us something more definite than the fact 
that his "days were as a post," because it is not their 
fixedness but their fleetingness that he is thinking of, 
and the word now conceals the meaning. 

The most however that can be said about these and 
other similar changes which one still considers to be 
desirable is — that there is room for improvement. No 
revision can ever be final. God speaks new truths 
from old words, and He sometimes gives us new words 
which bring out better the old meanings and illustrate 
old truths. It seems to me that it is not difficult to 
tell in what direction the revision of the future will 
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move. It is clear that the old versions must carry 
greater weight, and that when their importance is 
recognized a more correct Hebrew text will be possible. 
I will satisfy myself with giving one or two specimens 
of the changes by which we might thus be helped. 
In the narrative about Cain and Abel we read — " And 
Cain talked with Abel his brother, and it came to pass 
when they were in the field, &c." This becomes much 
more intelligible when read — "And Cain said unto 
Abel his brother. Let us go into the field." The 
language of Isaiah about the Assyrians becomes 
sensible, when changed from "and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses," into "and when men arose early in the 
morning, behold they were all dead corpses." In fact 
the revisers themselves have indicated the changes we 
might look for by their marginal renderings which 
following the guidance of the versions give us im- 
portant alternative readings, as indeed they do of the 
ordinary Hebrew text itself. I do not forget that 
upon this point few of us can profess to be competent 
judges, as in this respect the revisers are amongst the 
foremost of Biblical scholars of our own or any other 
times. We may have spiritual insight and our com- 
mon sense, which in most cases is an extremely good 
guide, may be largely developed, but it is not always 
that the latest scholarship and spiritnal instinct agree 
as they did in one case in expunging the words " who 
walk not after the flesh but after the spirit," from the 
1st verse of Eomans viii, words which some one must 
have added through fear that antinomian heresy might 
appear to have some justification. In spite however 
of these reservations, it is not presumptuous to express 
preference for what the revisers have themselves de- 
clared to be admissible, and which would probably 
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have appeared in the body of the text itself if a ma- 
jority of two-thirds had not been essential to establish 
any alteration. Take for instance as illnstrations on 
minor points, in which the mar^nal readings are 
surely preferable to the text — "Jubile trumpets" is 
better than " trumpets of rams' horns ;" *' thou shalt 
not come in hither but the blind and the lame shall 
turn thee away," is more pointed "except thou take 
away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in 
hither;" "The Lord made strong Pharaoh's heart," 
removes the objection that is sometimes felt when we 
read "The Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart." We 
perhaps should have been sorry to lose the poetical 
words — "for so he giveth his beloved sleep," but the 
harmony of the passage would have been preserved if 
the marginal rendering had taken its place — "for so 
he giveth to his beloved in sleep." As illustrations of 
marginal renderings bearing on more important mat- 
ters, let me give one or two specimens. If we may 
make our choice between "Yet He bare the sin of 
many and made intercession for the transgressors," 
and " Yet He bare the sin of many and maketh inter- 
cession for the transgressors," few of us will hesitate 
to take the form which suggests the contrast between 
the work the Saviour has done and is now doing. 
Again, " Lay hold of, or receive instruction, or worship 
in purity," seem to express more than " Kiss the son," 
and in the same Psalm there is less harshness in "his 
wrath may soon be kindled," than in the text as it 
stands. "The foolish made a mock at the guilt- 
ofPering, but among the upright there is the favour of 
God," means more than "The foolish make a mock at 
guilt, but among the upright there is good will." It 
would be easy to extend this list of passages, but each 
reader will find for himself many fresh veins of truth 
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suggested by these alternative readings, all of which 
are of the highest importance. 

In reference to the point now under discussion, I 
think I ought to say, that I reverence the spirit that 
holds one back from making a difficulty disappear, by 
a change of translation, unless the change is warranted 
by authority that cannot be gainsayed. Yet it is, I 
think, clear, that in this matter the American revisers 
are in advance of ourselves. It is not simply old words 
that they would displace, and old forms of speech about 
which in some instances I think they err, but the 
restraint of ecclesiastical language and creed does not 
press upon them as it does upon us, and no student 
can afford to neglect either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, the suggestions to which they attach permanent 
importance. There are few who will venture to sug- 
gest that the revisers have gone too far. Even with 
the aid of a book like the Variorum Bible, to the study 
of which I have before commended you, it is clear 
that most of us will have looked for and expected 
changes that have not come. And at the same time, 
it is only fair to say that changes which we may have 
feared, have not come. Material changes in the 23rd 
Psalm, or the 103rd, not to specify other portions, 
would have alienated the new Bible from us, even 
though we might have acknowledged their accuracy. 
Few of the sentences and expressions that have worked 
themselves into our religious thinking have been 
touched. Indeed in this respect we are laid under 
new obligations. We shall soon be having poems on 
passages which are as suggestive as that which gave 
us the hymn we are rarely tired of, "Abide with 
me." Such words as "Ye that are the Lord's remem- 
brancers ;" "But the night is long ;" "Blessed be the 
Lord who daily beareth our burden ;" " But trouble 
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Cometh;" "Death shall be their shepherd;" these and 
many sach like which as time rolls on will become 
part of the devotional language in which our hopes 
and experiences will express themselves — ^are sure not 
to fail to endear the revision to us, as we become better 
acquainted with it. 

In many respects we are losers I believe by the fact 
that the two portions of the Bible did not appear 
simultaneously. It is impossible to speak with author- 
ity^ and the real facts are never likely to be fully 
known, but I cannot doubt that the criticism upon 
the revised New Testament has injured the revised 
Old Testament. The revisers have been more careful 
of changes, and many alterations have been relegated 
to the margin which would under ordinary circum- 
stances have appeared in the text. It is not possible 
that either the one or the other should be final. No 
final version in any language of the grand originals 
exists, and it is as well that it should be so. Scholarship 
will always reap its harvest for the pains it bestows, 
and the unlettered will always divide with the learned 
the spoUs. It is perhaps presumptuous to prophecy, 
unless we know, and then it is not prophecy, but 
my belief is that we shall grow into the new revised 
and grow out of the old revised. The revision of 
the future — and may it be future for some time to 
come — ^will be more upon the lines of the present 
revision as far as regards the New Testament than the 
revision of the Old will be upon its lines. As regards 
both, in many instances the margin of the new will 
take the place of the text, but this will be more so in 
the case of the Old than of the New. It would be 
hardly rash to add that the changes that take place in 
both will be more in harmony with the American 
recommendations than at present the revisers have 
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been prepared to concede. New materials will be slowly 
gathered together and be available for the further eluci- 
dation of the text. In the meantime let us thankfully 
accept the help that has come to us. That every- 
body should be satisfied would be unreasonable to 
expect. A revision in which Sir Edmund Beckett, 
Deau Burgon, and Dr. Talmage, and, save the mark I 
Martin Tupper, took no part, cannot commend itself 
to everybody, and the critics who had no part in 
producing it are sure to be the loudest in their con- 
demnation of it. Most of us think we could have 
improved it if we had been consulted, especially if we 
had only to regard the English without taking Hebrew 
or Greek much into consideration. I can say for my- 
self, that as far as the New Testament is concerned, the 
passages which I most disliked have as time has passed, 
commended themselves to me more and more, and 
what seemed to me to be doubtful translations, have 
become more certain, and I have often tried in vain 
to find better English for what everybody admits to be 
the true Greek. To paraphrase is not to translate, 
and the interpretation of meaning is not the province 
of the translator but of the commentator. What he 
actually said is what I want to know about each of 
these ancient writers, why he said it and what he 
meant by it, it is my business to try and find out, and 
in that I shall be helped not by scholarship only, but 
by spiritual insight and prayerful study. Of this I 
am growing more and more certain every day, that as 
regards this as well as everything else, the Liberalism 
of to-day will be the Conservatism of to-morrow, and 
as for the Conservatism of to-day, it will be utterly 
forgotten and ignored in the future, which is near, 
and we who may have upheld it, will be the first to 
wonder at ourselves that our eyes were not sooner 
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opened to its narrowness and incompleteness. In the 
meantime, whereunto we have already attained, let us 
mind the same things and walk by the same rale. 
Let us never forget the words of Robinson — "If God 
reveal anything to you by any other instrument of 
His, be as readv to receive it as ever you were to 
receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily 
persuaded — I am very confident the Lord hath more 
truth yet to break out of His holy word. For my 
part, 1 cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come to a period in re- 
ligion, and will go at present no further than the in- 
struments of their first reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; 
whatever part of His will our good God has imparted 
and revealed unto Calvin, they vrill die rather than em- 
brace it. And the Oalvinists you see stick just where 
they were left by that great man of Qod ; who yet saw 
not all things I This is a misery much to be lamented." 
Our safe attitude is that which prompts us to pray — 
Speak, Lord, for Thy servants are listening. And if 
we thus pray He will speak, and though His words 
may cause our ears to tingle, they will but quicken in 
us a deeper life, and inspire us with a fuller knowledge 
of Himself and His ways. 
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